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LIVESTOCK FARMING CREATES VAST NEW WEALTH. . 

















hohs Need Livestock . . 


EW FACTORS in the national economy 

contribute such important benefits as the live- 
stock system of farming through which vast new 
wealth is created each year without impairment 
of natural resources. 

Exclusive grain farming steadily decreases the 
productive capacity of the land. Every ton of 
grain sold off the farm removes valuable fertility 
and the inevitable result of such mining of the 
soil is worn-out fields lacking in plant food and 
humus. 

Under intensive livestock farming crops are fed 
to livestock and the resulting organic matter, 
properly applied, makes the land richer and more 
productive year by year. 

Because of their ability to grow large crops of 
superior feeding quality, livestock farmers, al- 


. Livestock Need (hahs 


though comprising a relatively small percentage 
of the agricultural population, last year produced 
a record 28% billion pounds of meat animal 
products for which they received six billion dollars, 
or 30 per cent of the total cash farm income. 


From production, care, feeding and manage- 
ment on ranch and farm through the marketing 
to the packer of millions of dollars worth of cattle, 
hogs and sheep each day of the year, The Corn 
Belt Farm Dailies cover every phase of the tre- 
mendous livestock farming business. Issued daily 
from the four basic markets, these publications 
provide a specialized, prompt and exclusive serv- 
ice for which livestock farmers willingly pay the 
highest subscription price in the agricultural 
field—$5.00 a year. 
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It's No Good If It's Not Read 


Recentiy a gray-backed pamphlet fell lightly on 
some of the country’s news desks. It was pocket size 
and newspapermen carried it out to lunch or home 
before they discovered they had been harboring a jour 
nalistic time bomb. 

The pamphlet bore a prosaic title: Readability in 
News Writing—Report of an Experiment by the 
United Press. But between covers a major press 
association told how it had submitted its report to 
scientific analysis and found that many of its stories 
were being written too complexly for the average man 
to read with ease. 

The experiment was based on tests evolved in five 
universities. Stories were graded 6 to 17, roughly cor- 
responding to years of formal schooling. Measure- 
ments were made of average sentence length, “fog” in 
the shape of abstract or technical words, and for hu- 
man interest. 

The United Press—long and justly considered live- 
lier reading than average—was pained to find that 53 
of the first 105 stories submitted came back marked 
17, college graduate reading level. UP editors prompt- 
ly did something about the situation. Its average 
grade for a specimen report dropped from 16.5 to 11.7. 


An irony of the experiment lay in evidence that 
newspapers appeared to require more education to 
read than books and magazines. A best-seller such as 
A Bell for Adano—definitely a “serious” book—graded 
only 6. The testers found longer average sentences 
in the UP report than those used in such “quality” 
magazines as Harper’s and the Atlantic Monthly. 

The United Press was first to apply the tests to a 
telegraphic news report although daily newspapers 
had used it with comparable results. The UP editors 
very properly qualified the experiment as experi- 
mental. They pointed out that the grading system 
was devised for any reading matter. It did not apply 
such professional criteria (fog here) as news value, 
taste, accuracy or style. 

Editors of the United Press suggested special rea- 
sons for cumbersome telegraphic reporting these days. 
Others will probably agree. News has been heavy and 
staffs short. It takes time to write simply. 

The times themselves are as complex as the 40-word 
leads on Washington stories. Pity the reporter who 


tries to understand the alphabetical official who 
doesn’t understand his own directive. 

Of course demand for simpler news writing is as 
old as the trade itself. But such an experiment as that 
of the United Press offers the nearest thing to scien 
tific evidence we are likely to get. News writers can 
defend long sentences and odd words in the interest 
of accuracy and color. But when the argument is ex 
hausted this remains: 

Unless news is written understandably, people will 
not read it. If they do not read it they will not know 
what is going on. The more people understand what 
is going on in a democratic world, the better world it 
should be. Or Hitler was right. 


After All Time Is Relative 


In our last issue, the fraternity saluted its young 
men, in foxholes and ships’ quarters. Now out of the 
past arises a founder of Sigma Delta Chi to inform THE 
Quit that he is very much alive 36 years after that 
spring of 1909 at Greencastle. He says he is pounding 
out more copy than most youngsters. 

What is more important, our founder just gave 
blood to the Red Cross. What is still more important, 
he didn’t waste the experience. Like any good re 
porter, he made the trip to the blood bank stand up 
for a column feature story. 

The 57-year-old blood donor—60 is the age limit for 
this service—is William H. Glenn, associate editor of 
the tabloid Miami Beach Sun-Tropics. He is one of 
the original ten who conceived Sigma Delta Chi at 
DePauw University. 

Sigma Delta Chi began, of course, as an “honorary” 
fraternity. Professional schools of journalism were 
much less common nearly 40 years ago. The average 
city editor of those days followed without qualm the 
ancient rule of “B’guess and B’God” when he needed 
a reporter. 

We had another founder in college English, Marion 
L. Hedges. Appropriately enough, he was the first 
teacher to give us an inkling that there might be tricks 
to this writing business. What he did to the purple 
patches in our Sophomore themes would embarrass 
the toughest copy desk. 

You’re not so ancient, Bill. That Sophomore year 
was so long ago that our founder was known around 
the campus as “that young English instructor”! 
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Campus Reporter or Famed Correspondent, He Was Same 


Ernie 


Pyle 


By JOHN E. STEMPEL 


T wice Ernie Pyle set out for Japan, 


and twice he missed the big show he went 
out to see. Death from a Japanese snip- 
er’s bullet on Ie Jima last April ended 
his chronicling of the Pacific war. A con- 
tract with a steamship company pre: 
vented him from staying in Japan in 
April, 1922, to cover the battles between 
an Indiana University baseball team and 
Japanese nines. 

Such parallels between Ernie’s news- 
paper and his college career were many. 
John S. Hastings, a trustee of Indiana 
University and a college mate of Ernie, 
called attention to this last fal! during 
the ceremony in which Indiana Univer- 
sity conferred the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of humane letters on the war corre- 
spondent. 

Life on the campus prepared him for 
the life of the future, Hastings said, for 
on the campus he was successively news- 
paper reporter and editor, he “wanted to 
see all the world twice,” his auto polo 
playing was a forerunner of his jeep rid- 
ing, and his consumption of Sigma Delta 
Chi luncheons contributed to his later 
dietary difficulties. 

Ernie went to the Pacific the last time 
not because he wanted to, but because 
he knew he had to. As he went, he knew 
that his number might be up almost any 
time, for he had come close to death too 
often. 

In the four years preceding his death, 
Ernie Pyle had established himself as 
America’s most loved and best read war 
correspondent. 





Hoosiers take a great deal of credit 
for the things that made Ernie great. In 
presenting him for the degree at Indiana, 
Dean Fernandus Payne summed up 
Hoosier pride: 

“Born in Indiana, educated at Indiana 
University and the broader school of 








Tre legend of Ernie Pyle has been told and retold since death 
in action made him an eight-column headline. The stories nat- 
urally concerned themselves with Pyle the war correspondent. 

But Ernie’s roots lay in Indiana and its university. This is an- 
other story of Ernie—and one worth telling. Few know it better 
than John Stempel, Ernie’s classmate at Indiana and former 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Ernie and John reported together on the Indiana Student. 
They were junior editors together and rivals for the editorship. 
They did not meet again until Ernie came back to Bloomington 
last fall to receive the cap and gown of a doctor of humane 
letters. There were a few letters over the years. Ernie wrote 
John, who had become head of the department of journalism: 

“Whenever you need a rotten teacher of journalism at some 
fabulous price let me know—I'll come running.” 

Indiana University intends to keep Ernie’s memory green 
with the Pyle Memorial Fund. It will provide scholarships in 
journalism—the first to go to returning soldiers. 
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experience, a journalist with a keen sense 
of observation, an accurate reporter with 
a yen to write about common people and 
ordinary things which ordinary reporters 
pass by unseen, he is a man who has 
lived with the soldiers in their foxholes, 
on the march, in camp, and in battle, who 
has written of their sorrows, their joys, 
their hardships, their love of peace, home 
and family, their sense of: humor, their 
death, and who has won our friendship 
and affection. 

“By his actions and writings he has 
made a significant contribution to the 
maintenance of morale at home and at the 
front. In the true sense of the word he is 
a soldier, fighting for the freedom of man 
kind.” 


T wEenTY ONE years earlier, The Ar- 
butus, the university’s yearbook, had 
printed: 


This brilliant gem which blushed unseen 
in Dana, 
Long since globe trotter, student ed., 
Aeon and who-knows-what, 
Still wears the same old hat, is still the 
same good fellow. 
Lo, this man’s name heads all the lot. 


The same notes have been recurrent in 
recent critical evaluations of Ernie’s 
work. He never saw the review of his 

| Continued on page 10} 











Lt. Sid A. Levy 


Army and Navy trade and profes 
sional magazines—counterparts of civilian 
publications like THe Quitt—have hit the 
big time in this war. 

A leader in the field is the Quarter- 
master Training Service Journal, which 
carries trade talk to QM soldiers all over 
the world, in the Service, Ground and 
Air Forces. 

With a “slick” format and art work by 
top-notch soldier professionals, the week- 
ly QM Journal is the official medium of 
expression for the Quartermaster Corps 
and the QM soldier. Not only does the 
Journal spread official training doctrine 
and information direct from the Washing- 
ton feed-box, but it airs the views and 
suggestions of the soldiers themselves. 

To the Journal staff have come GI’s and 
officers who were professional publica 
tions men in civilian life and who are 
bending their talents to the production of 
a civilian-style Army magazine. The 
Journal serves the same purpose in the 
Army as its counterparts in civilian life 

it disseminates news of the trade, and 
builds professional morale. 


Tue Journal is published at the QM 
Technical Training Service at the QM 
School, Camp Lee, Va. There the Journal 
got its start in October, 1942, as a mimeo- 
graphed sheet. It was known then as the 
“Research Bulletin” and its weekly lead 
was a list of late Army publications for 
the QMC. Not until December, 1942, was 
a full-time editor assigned. 

Today, the Journal is staffed with five 
officers, four enlisted men, and one WAC 

all former radio, newspaper, or adver- 
tising writers. The magazine, alternating 
between 24 and 32-page issues each week, 
rolls off the presses of a modern civilian 
printing plant. Layouts and illustrations 
come from the drawing boards of men 
whose work graced the pages of leading 
magazines before they joined the Army. 

In a sense, however, this staff is a skele- 
ton force. For there are no full-time cor- 
respondents, no reporters combing the 
far-flung fronts for news. Instead, Quar- 
termaster officers and men throughout 
the world are voluntary correspondents. 
In the mail comes a steady stream of in- 
formation from them. A GI in Germany 
sends a picture of soldiers taking a bath 


If There’s Anything QM Corps Can’t Sup 


Tells Front Line GI 


How to Invent It 


By LT. SID A. LEVY 


in a captured coal mine—courtesy of a 
QM Fumigation and Bath Company—and 
a few weeks later, QM’s on Okinawa see 
it in the Journal. 


T HE Journal is one of the tools the 
Army furnishes its supply men. It goes 
to the American “SS Troops”—the Supply 
and Service men, many of whom are not 
even QM’s. Some Marine and Navy offi- 
cers are on the mailing list and many 
more Journals go to men of allied serv- 
ices in the Army. 

The Journal works under the direction 
of the Office of The Quartermaster Gen- 
eral in Washington. The QMG, Lt. Gen. 
Edmund B. Gregory, often uses it as his 
medium for messages to the Corps, 
through a department called “G-2 from 
The QMG” (G-2 is Army slang for the 
inside dope). 

The Military Training Division and the 
Technical Information Branch of OQMG 
have a direct interest in the magazine, 
funnelling to it material for articles of a 
technical nature, or dealing with train- 


ing methods. These stories the Journal 


_publishes to further improvements in 


QM operations, which are extremely 
varied, and in preparation for and partic 
ipation in combat operations. 


S prREADING training doctrine and 
operational tips is part of the job, but 
the magazine also has news to tell. It 
builds morale within the Corps with its 
stories of what the QMC is doing to help 
win the war. 

For although a large part of the Quar 
termaster’ role in the war is devoted 
to rear-area service-of-supply functions, 
there are plenty of QM’s in the forward 
zones, where the fighting is hot. Stories 
of QM truck drivers hauling infantrymen 
(and sometimes fighting beside them), 
QM’s with the armies that crossed the 
Rhine, QM bakers who sifted shell frag 
ments out of their flour at Anzio, QM 
supplymen fighting off Jap infiltrators in 
the Philippines—all have appeared. 

V-E Day didn’t catch the Journal off 
guard. On Wednesday, May 9, one day 


SLICK IN PAPER AND FORMAT—The Quartermaster Corps displays a Holly- 
wood rummy hand of its Training Service Journals, put out by former civilian 
professionals to teach the military supply trade and bolster corps morale. 
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ply, Its Journal 


after the official victory announcement, 
a special V-E supplement was on its way 
te readers, along with the May 11 issue. 
The supplement had been prepared 
months in advance, and space was left 
for a last-minute news summary. A spe- 
cial arrangement with a national wire 
service provided the necessary late infor- 
mation. The supplement, already printed 
in its color, went through a black run, 
trimming and stapling, and was ready for 
the mail in a few hours. 

Capt. Chess Abernathy Jr., its editor, 
said in a V-E editorial, “The Quarter- 
master team which helped make V-E Day 
possible is a vast, complicated, but highly- 
geared outfit. It uses everything in the 
book to get its job done and, in so doing, 
provides enough material for a whole 
new supply library. Some day, perhaps, 
this library will be written. Until it is, 
however, you can flip through the pages 
of the Journal any week for an idea of 
what some of the books will contain.” 

With the swing of re-deployment from 
Europe to the Pacific, the Journal has ex- 
panded its Pacific war coverage, running 
a series of “Jap pages.” QM’s are told 
what to expect of their enemies—the tac- 
tics they use, their equipment, aims and 
morale. Living conditions in the zones 
QM’s will soon be moving into are dis- 
cussed, as well as conditions that will af- 
fect supply operations. 


T HE magazine’s simplified editorial sys- 
tem is run by Capt. Abernathy’s three 
chief assistants, a managing editor, a 
readers’ service editor, and a copy editor. 

The managing editor is T/3 Jack H. 
Isaacs, 1941 Yale graduate, and former 
editor of the Bayonne (N. J.) weekly, 
Facts. His job is to plan each issue of 
the magazine, suggest a “slant” for stories, 
and pass incoming story material on to 
the copy editor. He acts as traffic man- 
ager, keeping track of the six issues that 
are constantly in process. 

On the Wednesday that an issue goes 
into the mail, the next week’s Journal 








THEY'RE STILL EDITORS DESPITE UNIFORM—Capt. Chess Abernathy 
(right) and T/3 Jack H. Isaacs both edited weekly newspapers in civilian 
life. Now they’re editors of the QM Corps’ Journal. 


is on the press, the next is in page proofs, 
the following one is being made up, an 
other is being laid out, and a sixth is be 
ing written. 

Except for certain running departments 
that are prepared in higher echelons, all 
stories are written under the direction 
of the copy editor. He assigns stories to 
writers, edits copy, writes heads, and 
passes on to the managing editor the fin 
ished product. 








Tre Quartermaster Corps of the United States Army not only keeps 
a thousand and one articles from beans to baths (portable) moving 
on all fronts but it sends along a book of instructions—its weekly 
Journal, a slick paper magazine that rates high in the military pub- 
lishing field. The Journal even provides for the rare item the QM 
can’t supply—a department called “IMP—the I in GI Means Im- 
provise.” 

The author, Lt. Sid A. Levy, is copy editor of the Journal. He was a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi at Michigan State College where he 
helped edit the State News, edited the Spartan, humor monthly, and 
wrote for the college radio station. He started as campus correspond- 
ent for the Detroit Free Press in 1941 and was on the state capitol beat 
for the Free Press when he entered the Army in 1943. 

After a turn in the Infantry—he says he mimeographed a weekly 
in an Ozark foxhole—he went to the Quartermaster school and joined 
the Journal staff after being commissioned. 

Capt. Chess Abernathy Jr., editor, is a 1934 graduate of Emory 
University and another Sigma Delta Chi. As editor of the weekly 
Cobb County (Ga.) Times, he won ten national and state awards. 
After a Latin-American year as a Rosenwald Fellow, he returned to 
his Alma Mater in 1941 as alumni secretary. 
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The next step in the production cycle 
is the review division of the QM Techni 
cal Training Service (QMTTS), where a 
staff of experts in the various phases of 
Quartermaster activities check copy for 
technical accuracy. They serve, also, 
other sections of the QMTTS which pre 
pare training manuals, posters, and Army 
regulations on QM material and opera 
tions for the Corps and the Army as a 
whole. 

Final copy, with accompanying photo 
graphs and diagrams, goes to the QMTTS 
illustration section where art work is 
prepared, copy is scaled for length, laid 
out, and marked for typesetting. Daily 
envelopes, put on an evening train in 
nearby Petersburg, Va., carry copy to 
the engraver and printer and galley proofs 
are back within two days. On issue-date 
minus-24, or thereabouts, copy for one 
more Journal is on its way to the press 


Tue magazine’s mailing list includes the 
APO’s of practically every QM outfit in 
the Army, A courier-officer takes it to 
the press each week and observes its 
handling in the mailing room. 

The second-in-command is 2d Lt. Tad 
Jeffery, former advertising executive in 
Chicago, who is “Readers’ Service Editor.” 
He edits the Mailbag page and is the 
ghost-writer behind “Corporal Q.—Quar 
termastermind,” a Charlie McCarthy-type 
of character who answers an endless va 
riety of technical questions sent in by 
QM’s. 

Jeffery handles most of the magazine 
correspondence, too, and sees that every 
incoming letter receives a personal an 
swer. His letters search out stories in all 
combat theaters, following tips and sug 


{Concluded on page 20) 








Wartime Secrecy No Handicap If You Remember That 


People Make News! 





John F. Sembower 


T us is a story about a newspaper in 
a war plant which still is so secret that 
it may not even be mentioned by name. 
It should go a long way toward allaying 
fears on the part of publicity-squeamish 
managements which believe that they 
must sacrifice the admitted benefits of a 
house organ because they wish to safe 
guard trade secrets or otherwise avoid 
the prying eyes of outsiders. 

So great was the need for wartime se- 
curity at this particular project that Army 
officers and civilian managers at first re- 
coiled from the very thought of running 
the risk of publishing a plant newspaper. 

So great was the threat of necessary 
censorship that even those who were most 
eager to launch a house organ lost enthu- 
siasm for the idea. No one would want 
to edit a paper with such a risk involved. 
No self-respecting editor would put up 
with the pin-point scrutiny and the blue 
penciling that was certain to develop. 

It is a tribute to the intrinsic worth of 
house organs that eventually one was 
launched at this plant against such heavy 
odds. 


A PLANT newspaper became a neces 
sity to bolster employee morale and to 
convey essential information to the work- 
ers. Even in the face of the overpower- 
ing importance of secrecy, the civilian 
plant manager at last ranked it as the 
No. 1 need of his organization. Army offi- 
cers concurred. The War Department 
finally approved its establishment. 

That is how the adventure in secrecy 
and censorship got underway. The really 
significant thing about the whole episode 
is that experience demonstrated none of 
the fears was justified. 

Army personnel and civilian manage- 
ment grew no more grey hairs as the re- 
sult of the paper than was their normal 
quota. The editor, to her surprise, found 
that life could be worth living in a cli- 
mate of censorship which potentially had 
more pitfalls per column inch than had 
ever existed before in a press free nation. 


Tre reason for this was as plain as the 
nose on any house organ editor’s face. 


By JOHN F. SEMBOWER 


After the newspaper had been.operating 
successfully for months with only the 
most occasional deletions being necessary 
in deference to Army security, both news- 
paper editor and censor had to laugh at 
the timidity with which they approached 
their joint enterprise. 

In the excitement of considering all the 
unknown fears of safeguarding a war- 
time secret and yet producing an inform- 
ative newspaper they had overlooked a 
maxim as old as journalism itself: People 
make news! And people are essentially 
the same wherever you find them. 

The fact that the people about whom 
this newspaper was written worked in 
a super secret war plant did not alter 
their personal lives very much. Human 
interest always packs the greatest reader 
interest. 

In other words, it never was necessary 
to refer to the exact nature of the work 
being done by the employees. The Army 
did not want possible enemy agents to 
know the exact positions held by the 
employees mentioned in the paper. 

At first this seemed to be a crippling 
limitation, but it soon was found that 
most of the employees knew each other’s 
positions pretty well already, and it was 
not nearly so necessary to identify them 
as was thought originally. 


E MPLOYEE activities always make 
much of the news in any plant paper. 
There were no secrets violated by tell- 
ing of their War Bond rallies, picnics, 
beauty contests, athletics, dramatics, and 
so on. 

It was important not to indicate the to- 
tal size of the working force, but this 
proved no great handicap. The employees 
knew what a “good sized,” “large,” or 
“small but appreciative” audience usually 
amounted to in their plant. 

The activities of employee-management 
committees, the operation of the sugges- 
tion system, industrial training programs 


were not taboo so long as no specific 
mention was made of details of work. 
The reporters discovered that forbidden 
details almost invariably would have been 
dull nonessentials in the news stories 
anyway. Their stories were mainly about 


people. 


One limitation that did fetter the news- 
paper somewhat had its wholesome effect 
after all. It was important to Army se- 
curity not to refer frequently to plant 
heads in the very top brackets. At first 
this requirement seemed very disappoint- 
ing to the newspaper staff. However, it 
forced a concentration in the news col- 
umns on the rank and file of employees. 

A common house organ fault, the too- 
frequent playing up of the boss and his 
immediate aides, was congenitally impos- 
sible in this paper. Monotonous recur 
rence of news and pictures of a few top 
people necessarily had to be avoided. Ap- 
parently it was a boom to readership in- 
terest, and those who worked on this 
paper will remember the experience to 
advantage when they work on other pa- 
pers without such limitations. 


THEN there was the matter of pictures. 
It was agreed by all hands at the outset 
that pictures would be impossible in this 
atmosphere of secrecy. However, when 
the issue was presented specifically in 
connection with picturing a couple of 
pretty girl employees playing the lead- 
ing roles in an employees’ dramatic pro- 
duction the censor admitted that he could 
see no harm. 

That was the beginning of a trend 
which finally resulted almost in a picture 
magazine! It was found that a little at- 
tention to details in the backgrounds was 
all that was needed to preserve the neces- 
sary security. 

It was not permissible to picture an en- 

[Concluded on page 16} 





News is people and people usually aren't war secrets. This 
made it possible to print a successful house organ in a plant 
whose military output was so hush-hush that it still cannot be 
named. John F. Sembower, the author, was industrial relations 
expert for the firm at the time and as such the man in the middle. 

A 1934 graduate of Indiana University, John was an editor of 
the Indiana Daily Student and a member of Sigma Delta Chi 
at Bloomington. He later served as a secretary to Indiana's 
United States Senator Sherman Minton, directed public relations 
at Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute and became 
an industrial relations man with the internationally famous firm 


that still cannot be named. 


Late last year he joined the Bureau of the Budget and is now 
working for Uncle Sam in Chicago. Between times he acquired 
a law degree and this spring was admitted to the Illinois bar. 
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What of Facsimile? 


Gadget or Giant, Its Future 
May Affect All News Gatherers 


By ELLIOTT CROOKS 


S ome nine years ago a large manufac- 


turer of radio equipment invited repre- 
sentatives of New York newspapers to 
luncheon and enthusiastically showed 
them a contraption out of which was 
slowly emerging a sheet of paper. The 
sheet bore what seemed to be a smudgy 
miniature newspaper page. This, they 
explained, was radio facsimile. 

The original of the page was being 
transmitted through the ether from a sta- 
tion several miles away. This box-like 
receiver in front of them was picking up 
electrical impulses through a standard 
radio receiving set and reproducing the 
original copy letter for letter. 

This was a comparatively recent devel- 
opment, the radio men said. They 
thought their guests would find it pe- 
culiarly applicable to the newspaper busi- 
ness because it offered a new and ex- 
tremely fast method of transmitting news 
into the home. 

The guests looked, said thanks for the 
lunch and now we gotta get back to the 
shop—leaving behind them a perplexed 
and deflated group of radio executives. 


Atrempts to develop this new method 
of news dissemination were not entirely 
abandoned. Encouraged by the interest 
of several scattered newspapers, the re- 
search departments of at least three large 
manufacturers and a top-flight independ- 
ent radio engineer continued to try to 


perfect a receiver that would deliver a 
clearly printed page at a high speed. 

Reports from cooperating newspapers 
were not too encouraging. A California 
publisher had made a number of sets 
available to his regular subscribers and 
had broadcast an experimental facsimile 
newspaper at regular intervals, but he re 
ported that public interest just wasn’t 
there. 

Newspaper publishers, with large in- 
vestments in heavy equipment, have been 
understandably cauvious about new print- 
ing processes. 

Editors have properly busied them 
selves with the gathering and judgment 
of news. Their interest in the technique 
of printing has seldom extended far be 
yond the make-up stone. 


AcTuALLy, the transmission and re 
ception of facsimile is fairly simple, by the 
standards of the radio engineers. The 
transmitter is much like that used in wire 
photo or telephoto. The page to be trans 
mitted is made up of type, line drawings 
or photographic prints and is attached to 
a drum which turns. 

As the drum rotates a beam of light is 
projected onto the copy. The reflection 
of this beam is picked up by a photo- 
electric cell in the scanner head and con 
verted into electrical impulses. After fur- 
ther amplification, filtering and compen- 
sation these impulses become the signal 








T HE box that ground out a smudgy miniature newspaper nine 
years ago looked like just another gadget to the visiting news- 
papermen. Since then a war has been fought partly by radio. 
When censorship is lifted, technical advances affecting fac- 
simile may give Johann Gutenberg’s little invention an entirely 
new twist. 

Facsimile ought to interest all newspapermen. Elliott Crooks, 
an editorially trained circulation expert, is both interested and 
knowledgable. He was familiar with the early experiments in 
transmitting newspaper pages by ether. If facsimile is to be- 
come a major factor in distributing news, he hopes the news- 
paper will get there first. 

Like many future editors, Elliott issued his first paper in 7th 
grade. But he didn’t set type for it. He was smart and bor- 
rowed a mimeograph. He was graduated from Alma College 
and from the Pulitzer School of Journalism in 1928. At Columbia 
he reported for the New York Times and was elected to Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

Then he decided to sell: newspapers instead of writing them. 
He has been sales promotion manager for the Chicago Daily 
News for the last eight years. Previously he was circulation 
ve of the Rochester (N. Y.) Journal and of the Washington 

imes. 
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Elliott Crooks 


which goes out over the ether from a 
conventional transmitter. 

This signal is picked up by a receiver 
just like the impulses that are converted 
into the sounds of ordinary radio. They 
are routed to a printer which is so syn 
chronized with the central transmitter 
that the black tones of the original copy 
(in eight gradations of tone) are instantly 
reproduced on a roll of paper which feeds 
through the machine. 


THREE methods of producing the ac 
tual image have been used. In one a me 
chanical stylus was impelled to strike 
through a carbon paper, leaving an image 
on a plain roll of paper beneath. In an 
other a black paper with a white sensi 
tized coating was fed through the ma 
chine, and an electrical impulse burned 
through the coating to leave a black im 
age showing. The third employed a 
chemically treated electro-sensitive paper 
which reproduced blacks and greys when 
sparked with electrical impulses. 

Prewar facsimile failed to excite peo 
ple for several reasons. One of the most 
publicized methods of reproduction made 
use of the mechanical stylus working 
through carbon paper. The tendency to 
smudge could not be overcome. 

Early experiments with sensitized paper 
produced much better defined type and 
pictures, but the chemical treatment to 
which the paper was submitted lost po 
tency as the paper dried out. 


Bur perhaps the biggest drawback of 
all was the fact that almost all of the 
experiments put on public display were 
transmitted by amplitude modulation, the 
only method of radio transmission then 
in general use. 

AM is subject to static and other forms 
of interference, and a distant bolt of light 
ning or a nearby diathermy machine 
goofed up the reception to such an extent 
that type was often unreadable and pic 
tures were distorted by black streaks 

The development of frequency modula 
tion broadcasting gave the biggest lift to 
facsimile. Here was a method of trans 
mission that eliminated interference. And 
FM made multiplexing possible — both 
sound and facsimile could be broadcast 


{Concluded on page 17} 
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He Was Same Ernie 


[Continued from page 5| 


“Brave Men” in the magazine of Phi Beta 
Kappa, but it would have afforded him a 
grin, for this unassuming man who had 
made a good college record but won no 
academic honors, was ranked in that re- 
view among the great literary craftsmen. 


E RNEST TAYLOR PYLE was born Aug. 
3, 1900, near Dana, Ind., and grew up on 
a typical Indiana farm. Graduated from 
high school in 1918 he served in the Navy. 
Some years later he entered under the 
heading “military service” on a personnel 
blank, “Too slight to mention.” 

Having no special love for the farm, 
he went down to Indiana University in 
September, 1919. Some say he went to the 
university to study journalism; others, 
that he decided to enroll in journalism 
because he heard on his arrival on the 
campus that it was an easy course. 

His first introduction to classroom jour- 
nalism came at the beginning of his soph- 
omore year. In February Ernie joined the 
staff of the Indiana Daily Student, where 
for two weeks he was listed as Harold D. 
Pyle (there was such a Pyle, a medical 
student). 

Among the first assignments that Wil 
bur B. Cogshall, Ernie's student city edi 
tor, now news editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, gave him was covering 
the bookstore. Ernie showed news sense, 
but his editors complained of the utter 
simplicity of his writing. 

The next year under Cogshall’s editor- 
ship Ernie was advanced to the city edi- 
torship, and the following semester to 
one of the two news editorships. His jun- 
ior year was marked also by his election 
as one of two junior assistants for the 
yearbook—and election to Sigma Delta 
Chi—but the high light of the year was 
his initiation in vagabondage. 


Wanver.ust first hit him in the 
year when the Indiana football team went 
east to play Harvard. Turning the city 
desk over to the sports editor and taking 
the latter’s credentials, he started out with 
anoiher student in an old Lozier. The 
files reveal that he wrote nothing about 
the game, for the Lozier burned up and 
left the two stranded at Boston. They 
hitch-hiked back. 

In March came the announcement that 
the baseball team would go to Japan for 
a series with Japanese university teams. 
The Daily Student carried on March 23 
under a two-column head a story that 
began: 

“Determined to cheer Indiana’s base- 
ball nine during its invasion of the Orient, 
two Indiana students, with rather flat 
purses but plenty of pluck, today will 
withdraw from the University to begin 
the first lap of their 28,000-mile journey 
at midnight.” 

The two were Ernie Pyle and Harold 
Kaiser. While the boys would pay their 
fare to Seattle, the article said that they 
hoped to work their way across the Pa- 
cific. It added about Ernie: 

“He will also earn a portion of his ex- 
penses by sending stories and pictures of 
the eastern invasion to American news- 
paper syndicates.” 


THE baseball team left Bloomington 
four days after Ernie, and when it arrived 





John E. Stempel 


at Seattle was greeted by Ernie, Harold, 
and two others who had joined the orig- 
inal vagabonds. What happened to Ernie’s 
sports writing plans was revealed in a 
letter from Harold D. Lynch, an out- 
fielder on the team: 

“All four of the boys who were going 
to bum to Japan, got on the boat as bell 
hops. They have to stay with the ship, 
though, and go to Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
and Manila.” 

Ernie sent back but one story, mailed 
from Japan and published in the Student 
May 9. This article, the first in the Stu- 
dent to carry his by-line, appeared the 
day that the paper carried an Associated 
Press dispatch concerning Indiana’s first 
victory in the Orient after several losses. 
Ernie wasn’t there. He was China-bound, 
hopping bells. 


U npver a two-column headline of 24 
point Cheltenham—“O, A Sailor’s Life Is 
the Life for Me,” Says Our Ernie Pyle— 
and the byline—Ernest T. Pyle, ’23— 
Ernie’s story began with a lead not un- 
like leads most of us have seen before: 

“Amid the hurried farewells of those 
on board and the shouts of God-speed 
from those on the dock, the huge liner 
Keystone State, of the Admiral Line, 
slipped away from the wharves at Smith 
Cove, Seattle, at 11:20 A. M. Saturday, 
April 1, and steered out into Puget Sound 
on the first lap of her voyage to Far 
Eastern shores. 

“And aboard here were 13 sturdy base- 
ball warriors from Indiana University, 
Coach and Mrs. Levis, Dean and Mrs. 
Edmondson and the four soldiers of for- 
tune, working their way to the Orient. 
The ship’s orchestra played on deck until 
all the passengers were safely aboard 
and vessel well up the sound.” 


A FEW paragraphs further — perhaps 
prophetically: 

“A few days ago all the crew and those 
of the passengers who are going past 


Kobe, were vaccinated against Chinese 
diseases. It is said that disease is rife 
in China and that it is not safe to go 
ashore without being vaccinated... . 

“Yonez Okamoto, a Japanese publisher 
who has lived 18 years in New York, has 
taken a great liking to the members of 
the party, and he offers to drop all his 
business responsibilities in Tokyo to see 
that the party is royally entertained... . 
He has promised to take me through the 
largest newspaper office in Tokyo on the 
return trip.” 

And again: 

“The ship will take on a Chinese crew 
at Hong Kong on the way back, which 
means that all the white boys on board 
will get to come back as passengers, but 
will draw pay just the same. The China 
men will not work with a white man... .” 


Ernie's new Sigma Delta Chi badge 
hadn’t come when he sailed for Japan. 
It was waiting him in Bloomington in 
June but he didn’t need it. He had found 
another in the streets of Hong Kong. 

Ernie returned in time to take over the 
editorship of the Student for the summer. 
His first edition carried a streamer an 
nouncing that for the third year the In- 
diana R.O.T.C. unit had won the Gold 
Star. His three editorials in that edition 
were remarkably like those of other col 
lege editors. 

When the University opened that fall, 
Ernie Pyle was definitely a campus lead- 
er. He was named to two senior societies 
and belonged to other clubs and the so- 
cial fraternity, Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 


T HEN the red-headed girl of his dreams 
threw him down. Ernie left the campus 
in January, not to return for twenty-one 
years. Then followed the career now well 
known to all—climaxed by the managing 
editorship of the Washington Daily News. 

Even in his early years on the News, 
his wanderlust resulted in leave of ab- 
sence and occasional travel pieces. 

Finally in 1935 he said goodbye to desk 
work bought a Ford, and with That Girl, 
Geraldine Seibolds, whom he had mar 
ried in 1924, began his ramblings. 


His first taste of war came with his visit 
to England in the days of the blitz. His 
mother, Maria Taylor Pyle, died while he 
was there, and his story of his visit to her 
grave on his return is one of the most 
poignant of his pieces. 

Then came North Africa, where he soon 
discovered that the war of maps and lo- 
gistics was not for him. His war was that 
of the ordinary folks in uniform he had 
known back on the highways and byways 
of America. 

The war in Europe finally “got him,” 
and last fall he returned to America for 
a rest. Then to the Pacific. 


Ernie shunned honors, but they came 
to him any way—the Pulitzer prize for 
foreign correspondents, awards for two 
successive years from Sigma Delta Chi 
and from the National Headliners Club, 
selection by the Sons of Indiana at New 
York City as the outstanding Hoosier of 
the year. 

The University of New Mexico made 
him a doctor of laws, and then his Alma 
Mater invited him back, the boy who had 
left without his diploma, to receive one 
of the highest degrees it could confer. 

It was with reluctance that he accepted 


[Concluded on page 18 | 
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From the Solomons to Burma He Fights and Writes as 


Soldier's 
Reporter 


By S/Sgt. EDGAR LAYTHA 


Ir you haven’t met him yet, we intro- 
duce you to T/Sgt. David Bacon Richard- 
son, Yank’s senior staff correspondent in 
the India-Burma and China Theaters. He 
is probably the best known and most 
popular G.I. this side and beyond the 
Hump. 

A tall, lean young man with a long 
stride, his face is lathered with freckles, 
his eyes are blue and his hair is a flaming 
red. His candid camera hangs from his 
neck like an admiral’s binoculars and he 
wears fatigues even at a general’s cocktail 
party. Dave’s fatigues, by the way, are 
made of the dressy sea-green poplin used 
in this theater exclusively for the Mars 
Task Force. 

Only during his rare visits to Calcutta 
does the soldier correspondent don khaki. 
Then he trims his mustache, pins up his 
Legion of Merit, his Combat Infantry- 
man’s Badge and the six stars of his thea- 
ter ribbons. He is the soldier’s correspond 
ent right out of the book. 

Dave’s favorite hunting ground recently 
has been Burma. Where things happen 
he stands in a lake of war scribes like a 
rocky isle. He is not necessarily an out- 
standing writer. He avoids ornament, ig- 
noring the beauty of the passing scene. 
He writes consciously for the BI. au 
dience of personal experiences. Soldier 
ing is his second nature and war to him 
is no adventure. It’s a job. 


As a civilian he liked to read fantastic 
accounts of heroic exploits. As a soldier 
his soul revolts when the grim business 





INDIA-BURMA G.I.s ALL KNOW HIM—T Sot. David Bacon Richardson 
has covered the Pacific war from New Guinea to Myitkyina. He can 
handle a gun as well as a typewriter and is probably the 
best known G.I. either side of the Hump. 


of fighting men is glamorized or exag 


in the fact they are not mere eyewitness 
accounts but battle reports of a combatant. 

You can ride a breathtaking night mis 
sion, but Dave will top the bill by acting 
as a waist gunner in the plane he rides 
for copy. The same goes for tank battles. 
He is a turret gunner when he covers a 
tank action. As an infantryman he is be 
yond competition as far as correspondents 
go. “Red” Richardson not only outhikes 
anyone but commands a private intelli 
gence unit supplied by Americans, Kach 
ins, British, Chinese and Burmans who 
see the war from the foxholes. 

When the siege of an enemy garrison 
begins, Dave hurries into the field, con 
sults his agents and draws his own con- 
clusions as to the collapse of the garrison. 
If he concludes it is the case of a suicide 





a soldier-writer buddy. 


and a prospectus. 





= HE Quill is indebted to T/Sgt. Dave Richardson's Alma Ma- 
ter, Indiana University, and to the India-Burma Roundup, in 
which it was first printed, for this lively and affectionate pic- 
ture of a soldier-reporter. It was written by S/Sgt. Edgar Laytha, 


The campus at Bloomington, where Dave was a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, has seen him once since he became a soldier. 
He was on his way from the South Pacific to do a two months’ 
stint in the New York home office of Yank before moving on to 
tramp the Ledo Road for G.I. copy. 

J. Wymond French, associate professor of journalism at In- 
diana, recalls Dave’s energy as an undergraduate. When he 
applied for a job on the campus yearbook, he didn’t look 
around for political sponsors. He simply presented a scrapbook 


Unlike most soldiers, Dave doesn’t particularly want to come 
home. His work for Yank has given him a vision of a world 
newspaper. He’d like to report the rebuilding of the postwar 
world for such a newspaper. He is also writing a book. 
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garrison, he hurries into another assign 
ment and returns to the spot a month or 
two later. And the R.I.C.A. (Richardson’s 
Intelligence Collecting Agency) seldom 
errs. 


Dave became what he is partly through 
the steel and fire of the Southwest Pa 
cific and the Burma War, but mainly 
through his own conquest of life, a hard 
youth which was very American 

As a high school boy in South Orange, 
N. J., he supplied the local Daily Courier 
with a weekly roundup of school news 
During the first six months he got nothing 
at all. In the second year the baby col 
umnist averaged two bucks a week 

Dave had to work himself through 
three fourths of his four years at Indiana 
University. During the first summer he 
was a garage mechanic, the second year 
a ledger clerk and in the third a junior 
draftsman for the city of Newark. He 
was going to become an aeronautical en 
gineer, but the bug got him when he was 
editing the Indiana Daily Student, which 
calls itself the largest college daily in 
the world. 

Student editor Richardson worked 10 
hours a day. He also was the editor and 
proof reader of the college football pro 
gram, janitor in the men’s dormitory, 
press agent for a night club in Blooming 
ton and table waiter in his fraternity 
house. After graduation they awarded 
him a silver cup on the basis of “charac 
ter, scholarship and journalistic promise.” 
Ernie Pyle once received the cup. 


ArFrer college, Richardson was hired 
by the New York Herald Tribune, was 
transferred from copy reader to sports 
writer. The Tribune was going to send 
him overseas, but the greetings of his 
President landed him instead at Camp 
Pendleton, W. Va. There, he became 
photographic editor of the camp paper. 
With a fifteen dollar Argus camera he 
made himself his own photo-reporter. 


[Concluded on page 15) 
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RESEARCH AND WASHINGTON—Earl F. English (left) 
and Marquis W. Childs 


Nine newspapermen, from front line 


war correspondent to midwestern cru 
sader for better Negro housing, have been 
named by Sigma Delta Chi for Distin 
guished Service in Journalism in 1944. 
The annual awards, released to the 
press late in April, represent a milestone 
in the fraternity’s program for profes 
sional excellence. They are the fifth 
since the series was initiated in 1940 by 
the late Ralph Peters, Detroit Newsman 
and editor of the Quitt. Bronze medal 
lions will be presented to the eight men 
and one newspaper specifically named. 
The 1944 winners represented three 
daily newspapers, two of the three major 
press associations, a newspaper syndicate 
and a state university. The Chicago Sun 
almost repeated its 1943 sweep of three 
awards. This year it had two—Frederick 
Kuh for foreign correspondence and Ed 
ward J. Doherty for general reporting. 
The United Feature Syndicate also placed 
two, the late Ernie Pyle for war corre- 
spondence and Marquis W. Childs for 


Washington correspondence. 


WAR—H. T. Gorrell 





Two 1943 winners were 
named again, Pyle and Kuh. 
Ernie had been selected by 
the judges before he was 
killed by Japanese machine 
gun bullets on Ie Jima April 
18. When word of his death 
—it was probably the major 
casualty among American 
newspapermen of the war— 
was flashed Sigma Delta Chi 
officers released his award in 
advance of the others. 


A NY classification of news 

from overseas in the war year 1944 was 
a delicate one. In fact, it was so delicate 
as to result in a third classification and an 
extra award. 

John S. Knight, as one of the judges, 
suggested that an award be made for 
spot news war reporting as distinguished 
from human interest writing of the type 
which Pyle so well represented. The 
suggestion was a shrewd one which every 
editor who handles war news will recog- 
nize. The fraternity accepted it and made 
a ninth award to Henry T. Gorrell of 
the United Press for spot news war re- 
porting. 

The Associated Press’ Henry Barrow 
was selected for editorial cartooning, the 
first press association cartoonist to win 
this honor. Felix R. McKnight of the 
Dallas (Texas) Morning News was 
judged writer of the year’s best editorial. 
Earl F. English of the University of Iowa 
journalism faculty, who has migrated 
south to the University of Missouri since 
announcement of the awards, was chosen 
for newspaper research. 


THE annual award for Courage in Jour- 
nalism, a distinction that has usually been 
won by a fighting little fellow, this year 
went to the Milwaukee Journal for a 
series of stories attacking housing condi- 
tions of Milwaukee Negroes. The series 
was written by Richard S. Davis, veteran 
Journal reporter, critic and columnist. 
Five of the nine 1944 winners were 
Sigma Delta Chis. Pyle and Kuh were 
undergraduate members at Indiana Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago. 
Childs, Davis and English were profes- 


Sigma Delta 
Nine for Anr 





EDITOR, CRUSADER AND CORRESPONDE 
Richard S. Davis anc 


sional initiates of the Washington, D. C., 
Marquette and Iowa chapters. 

The 1944 selection was made, as Wil 
lard R. Smith, president of Sigma Delta 
Chi and associate editor of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, pointed out, by a panel of 
seven judges equally distinguished. 


THE seven men who chose the winners 
from representative work submitted to 
Chicago headquarters of the fraternity 
were: 

JOHN S. KNIGHT, president of Knight 





ERNIE PYLE—United Feature Syndica 
Interest) 


HENRY T. GORRELL—United Press—' 
FREDERICK: KUH—Chicago Sun—Fore 


MARQUIS W. CHILDS—United Feytu 
spondence 


EDWARD J. DOHERTY—Chicago 
FELIX R. McKNIGHT—Dallas News—! 
HENRY BARROW—Associated Press— 
EARL F. ENGLISH—University of low 
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innual Award 


ESPONDENT—(left to right) Felix R. McKnight. 
Davis and Frederick Kuh 
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Newspapers (Chicago Daily News, De 
troit Free Press, Akron Beacon-Journal 
and Miami Herald) and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
J. ROSCOE DRUMMOND, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 
GEORGE GALLUP, director of the 
American Institute of Public Relations. 
CHARLES R. McCABE, president and 
publisher of the New York Mirror. 
LINWOOD I. NOYES, publisher of the 
Ironwood (Mich.) Daily Globe and pres 





e Syndicate—War Correspondence (Human 


d Press—War Correspondence (Spot News) 


Sun—Foreign Correspondence 


ited Feyture Syndicate—Washington Corre- 


cago 


—General Reporting 


s News—Editorial Writing 


ied Press—Editorial Cartooning 


ity of lowa—Research in Journalism 


L (Series by Richard S. Davis)—Courage in 
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ident of the American News 
paper Publishers Association. 

MERRITT C.. SPEIDEL, 
president of Speidel News 
papers, Palo Alto, Cal. 

ROSS LEWIS, Milwaukee 
Journal cartoonist. (Mr. Lewis 
of course did not participate in 
the award to his own paper.) 


Tue QuILL’s own story of 

Ernie Pyle is told in the lead 

ing article of this issue. The 

judges’ comment on the great 

little newspaperman, whom 
this magazine termed “Beach Head Bos 
well to G.I. Joe” before he became a 
household word, was best reflected by 
this: 

“More than any other reporter, Pyle 
had the gift of bringing the horrors and 
realities of war close to home. His articles 
have been magnificent.” 

In suggesting a separate classification 
for spot news reporting of the war, Knight 
wrote of Gorrell: 

“Other reporters have excelled in sin 
gle stories (entered) but Gorrell tops 
them all for consistent performance. His 
stories are simply written but abound in 
facts.” 


G orRELL, who was chief of UP corre 
spondents on the German front, had cov 
ered an amazing amount of World War II 
and the lesser wars that led to the final 
invasion of Poland. Born in 1911 in Flor- 
ence, Italy, of American parents, he be- 
gan his career as a reporter on the Kan 
sas City Journal-Post in 1929. He joined 
the UP the next year and got his first for- 
eign assignment in 1943, Buenos Aires. 

He was in Rome while Mussolini 
bombed Ethiopia and in 1936 joined the 
distinguished company of American news 
papermen invited to leave Il Duce’s em 
pire for freer air. He saw his first war in 
the trial heat of Spain where he brushed 
death when he was captured by Franco’s 
nationalists. He entered Tripoli with 
Montgomery, won the American Air 
Medal for a bombing mission over Greece, 
filed the first dispatch from the Norman 
beach and the first story from Paris since 
its fall in 1940. 

Four others received honorable men 
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CARTOONIST AND REPORTER—Henry Barrow (left) and 
Edward J. Doherty 


tion for war correspondence. Hal Boyle 
and Kenneth Dixon of the Associated 
Press were named after Pyle for human 
interest reporting. Joseph Morton of AP 
and Frank Coniff of International News 
Service were similarly recognized for spot 
news reporting. 


Kun, the other second-year winner, has 
been covering the news of Europe since 
the early ’20s, for the UP and since 1942 
for the Sun. Chicago born and educated, 
his experience includes a four-year rov 
ing assignment in the Balkans and bureau 
managerships in Moscow and Berlin. He 
has recently been in London for the Sun 
where he last year distinguished himself 
with a beat on correspondence between 
the British and Spanish governments that 
was highly embarrassing to Gen. Franco 
“Through his excellent diplomatic and 
military contacts,” the judges commented, 
“Kuh has the knack of getting the the big 
significant stories first and interpreting 
them brilliantly and informatively.” 
|Concluded on Next Page 


WAR—Enrnie Pyle 
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Awards Made to Nine 


(Concluded from page 13) 


Marquis w. CHILDS was a UP bu. 
reau man, a teacher of college English, a 
roving reporter for the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and the author of several books, 
including that rarity, a non-fiction best- 
seller, before he became a syndicate col- 
umnist. He was selected for the Wash- 
ington correspondence award “for sus- 
tained insight in national affairs, first- 
hand reporting and effective writing.” 
Born in the Mississippi River town of 
Clinton, Iowa, Childs was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1923 
and took a master’s degree at its sister 
University of Iowa two years later. He 
visited Sweden on leave of absence from 
the Post-Dispatch in 1930 and returned to 
Europe several times before he published 
his widely read “Sweden: The Middle 
Way” in 1936. A later series of articles on 
Mexico brought a senate denunciation 
from Guffey of Pennsylvania. Childs 
fought back and won a full apology. 


**E DDIE” DOHERTY, veteran reporter 
in the grand tradition for half the news- 
papers of Chicago and New York, seems 
to have an Irishman’s flair for funerals. 
He won the 1944 award for general re- 
porting with a story of the funeral of 
William Allen White. A judge commented 
that Doherty “took a difficult, routine as- 
signment and turned out a very readable, 
interesting story—a finished job of expert 
reporting.” 

It wasn’t the first time Eddie made good 
on a funeral. McCabe, another judge, 
wrote from New York: 

“I suspect this is the same Eddie Do 
herty who did a magnificent job on the 
White House funeral of Calvin Coolidge 
Jr. Doherty was then writing for the New 
York Daily News. I was one of the press 
association (UP) reporters who were al- 
lowed in the White House where the serv- 
ices took place. The number was lim- 
ae 

“Doherty wasn’t allowed in, so he wrote 
his story from the viewpoint of the aver- 
age citizen and from the vantage point of 
outside the big iron fence. 

“That evening he showed me a carbon 
of his file. His story was so much better 
than mine despite the apparent handicap 
of locale that I wished I had been outside 
looking in instead of in the East Room.” 


M-case was right. It was the same 
Eddie. 

Born in Chicago in 1890 and educated 
there and at St. Philip’s Academy in Wis- 
consin, Doherty started his career on the 
Chicago City Press in 1906. He had 
worked on the Chicago Examiner, Herald 
and Tribune, the New York American, 
Mirror and Daily News and Liberty mag- 
azine before joining the Sun staff. He is 
the author of short stories, magazine ar- 
ticles and books. 

Two others were given honorable men- 
tion for general reporting. They are Wal- 
ter R. Humphrey, editor of the Temple 
(Texas) Telegram and a former national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, and S/Sgt. 
Walter Scott of the Army’s Plane Talker. 


A FRONT page editorial — “Christmas 
Every Day”—which appeared in the Dal- 
las Morning News Dec. 26 last year 
brought McKnight the editorial award. 
It urged every reader, the morning after, 


“to keep in your heart the spirit kindled 
only yesterday.” 

A native of Dallas—he is 34 years old 
—McKnight attended Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege and did his first newspaper work at 
the tender age of 15 on the San Antonio 
Light. He afterwards worked for the AP 
in Dallas and became assistant managing 
editor of the Morning News in 1943. He 
has been active in civic affairs and last 
year was named one of five outstanding 
young men of Texas by the state’s junior 
chamber of commerce. 

E. H. Linford, editor of the Laramie 
(Wyo.) Republican and Bomerang, was 
given honorable mention for “his con- 
sistent editorial and news campaigns 
throughout the year for civic betterment 
and patriotic endeavor.” 


Hank BARROW, who won the cartoon 
award for “the direct and crisp quality” 
of his work, has been twiddling a pencil 
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around newspaper shops since the day 
after he graduated from high school in 
1923. 

That was in New Orleans where he 
worked for the Item and the Times- 
Picayune before joining the AP in 1934. 
His cartoons appear daily in 129 news- 
papers. He has another job in prospect— 
the illustration of Oliver Gremling’s his- 
tory of the Associated Press, “AP, the 
Story of the News.” 


P ROF. ENGLISH was picked for re- 
search on the readability of headline 
types, termed by the judges “an impor- 
tant contribution to a field of journalism 
that has been too much neglected.” It 
had not been neglected by Earl English 
whose first taste of a newspaper shop was 
as a printer’s devil on the Imlay City 
(Mich.) Times. Later he worked part of 
his way through Western Michigan Col- 
—_ as a linotype operator, graduating in 
1928. 

Between teaching at Bradley College 
and the University of Iowa and acquiring 
master’s and doctor’s degrees (the last 
in psychology), English has been on the 
staffs of the Kalamazoo’s (Mich.) Gazette, 
the Peoria (Ill.), Star, the Newark Ledger 
and the Daily Oklahoman. 

On May 1 of this year he joined the 
University of Missouri journalism fac- 


ulty where he will continue his research. 
A current study is “the effect that the 
splitting of related word sequences has on 
the readability of the various sizes of 
newspaper headlines.” To keep his hand 
in, he collects early American newspapers 
as a hobby. 


A CONCERT by Marian Anderson 
started Richard Davis on the series of 
Negro housing stories that won the cour- 
age in journalism award for the Mil- 
waukee Journal. Davis himself studied 
for opera and has remained a music critic 
throughout his reporting career. He was 
deeply moved by Miss Anderson’s voice 
and impressed by the number of Negroes 
in the audience. He also knew the squalor 
of the section in which most of them lived. 

The next day he wrote an angry edi 
torial contrasting the appreciation of her 
voice with the misery of the homes to 
which so many of her audience had to 
return. The editorial brought a flood of 
letters and the attack ‘on Negro housing 
in Milwaukee was launched. 

A native of Milwaukee and the son of 
a Methodist minister, Davis is now 55 and 
probably the best known member of the 
Journal staff. He covers musical and the- 
atricals events. He had conducted a col- 
umn and a radio program and he has 
been political reporter, copyreader and as- 
sistant city editor. His first assignment for 
the old Wisconsin News was an inter- 
view with Sarah Bernhardt and he still 
covers the Kentucky Derby. 

Davis attended Lawrence College in 
nearby Appleton and studied voice under 
Jean DeReszke in Paris before the first 
World War ended his singing career. 
Barred from service by his eyes, he came 
home to work in a New Jersey shipyard. 
He has been a member of the Journal 
staff since 1918. 





Missouri Chapter 
Initiates Nine 


Nine students of the University of Mis- 
souri school of journalism were initiated 
in Sigma Delta Chi April 18. The cere- 
mony was followed two days later by a 
chapter dinner at which James C. Kirk- 
patrick (Missouri Professional 44), pub- 
lic relations officer for the Missouri Brew 
ers’ Association, spoke. ; 

Kirkpatrick defined public relations as 
“Doing good and getting credit for it 
and described his association’s efforts in 
the state to see that retailers of beer oper 
ated under wholesome conditions and 
in full compliance with regulatory laws 
and law enforcement agencies. 

The nine initiates included two Latin 
American journalists who are special stu- 
dents in the J-School. They are Ramon 
Blanco, editor of El Impartial, Quatemala 
City, and Aristides Gabrel Typaldos, 
Panama. Undergraduates who became 
members of the fraternity are David R. 
Bowers, Donald C. Carr, John Cooper, 
Marland H. Hahn, Jake Herman, Robert 
R. Meyers and Warren Sullivan. 


O. H. Kine (Southern California Profes- 
sional °36) has joined the Associated 
Press in San Francisco after 20 years on 
the staff of the Pomona (Cal.) Progress 
Bulletin. After nearly two decades on the 
telegraph desk he wants, he says, to find 
out “what happens on the other end of 
the wire.” 
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TZ Scholars 


Sigma Delta Chi 


Awards Announced 


Awarp of Sigma Delta Chi scholar- 
ship certificates to 77 graduating students 
in journalism was announced in mid-June 
by Professor Frank Thayer of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the fraternity’s vice- 
president in charge of undergraduate af- 
fairs. 

The effect of nearly four years of global 
war on the distribution of winners of the 
annual award was immediately appar- 
ent. Of the 77 scholars, only three were 
men. Seventy-four women qualified in 
the competition which is based on four 
year college work. Winners must place 
in the upper 10 per cent of graduating 
classes. 

The Scholarship Award program was 
established in 1927 to recognize superior 
scholarship in all college courses, in keep- 
ing with the fraternity’s policy of encour- 
aging broad education for journalism. 
Thirty-three schools and departments of 
journalism, where Sigma Deita Chi has 
chapters, are represented by the awards. 


Tue 1945 winners are: 

BUTLER UNIVERSITY—Betty Frances 
Thome. . 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— 
Mary Elizabeth Wentworth, Marion 
Boyle, Joan Margaret Selby, Joan Phyllis 
Hoffman. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—Pat- 
rick Raymond Eckman. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY—Patricia Cow- 
an. 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA—Aurelia 
K. Dunstan, Jean Marie Kane. 





Frank Thayer 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Jeanne 
Harmon, Meri Jean Stout, Marilynn 
Hight, Patricia Freyman. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY — Doris M. 
Wilson. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA — Catherine 
Covert, Terry Anne Tester, Thomas 
Wuriu. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE—Margaret 
Ralston. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS — Ruth 
Ann Tippin, Jeanne Emilie Shoemaker. 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—Eliza 
beth Crandall, Lucy Catherine Wells. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY- 
Dorothy L. Burton, Barbara F. Crandall. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY — Lois 
Lunz, Adell Polszinski, Elizabeth Van 
Hercke, Lois Adler. 
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MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
mary Howland. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Pa 
tricia Maloney, Harriet Schilling, Helen 
Wenberg, Gloria Weinberg. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—Lucre 
tia Walker Low, Margaret Muzenick, Isa 
bel Toomey Reed, Helen Delich, Flora J 
Holtman, Eva Mark, Alice Elizabeth 
Choisser, Grace Marie Harth. 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Patricia Perry. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Margaret Donovan. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Jean Louise James, Mary Ellen Ronald, 
Shirley Joan Wagner, Jo-ann Elizabeth 
Price, Daphne Marie Daume, Arline San 
dra Rosenblatt. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY—Elizabeth 
nich, Charlotta Jeanne Schaal. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY—Charlene 
E. Brown, Joanna M. Metcalf. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA—Joe 
Ann Godown, Jeanne Stevens Nickel 


Rose 


Kole 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON Ruth 
Kay Collins. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

Patricia McClure, Suzanne J. Reed 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 
—Gale A. Tollin. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI 
FORNIA—Mary Frances Touton. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVER 
SITY—Barbara Jean Smith. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY—Rosemary 
Brown Jones, Barbara A. Fishel 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY—Louise M 
Priore. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY—Mary Eliza 
beth McClafferty, Anita Riva Dorfman 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS — Marion 
King Bridges, Macon Wilson Freeman, 
Jr., Marjorie Helen Walberg Jones 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Anne Beaudin, Faye St. John. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Hazel 
Holden Stauffacher, Marilyn E. Johnson, 
Dorothy M. Scheer, Susan D. Ammann, 
Eunice M. LaPean, Laura A. Stasieluk 





Richardson 


[Concluded from page 11] 


The war was young when Dave, then 
a corporal and public relations man of 
his coast artillery unit, used to visit his 
girl in Washington. During one of these 
sojourns he dropped in at Army Public 
Relations and proposed a soldier’s maga- 
zine. But a magazine was already in the 
making, Yank. Dave was considered with 
four thousand other aspirants. Six weeks 
later Dave was on his way to Gen. Doug 
las MacArthur’s command. 


Sap of heart, with a cable in his pocket 
announcing the sudden death of his 
father, war correspondent Richardson ar- 
rived in New Guinea one sultry Decem- 
ber morning—just in time to make the 
battle of Buna. He wanted to go to the 
front right away, but having never been 
with infantry before, he had no idea how 
a front looked. He walked 15 miles in 
search of it. 

“Where is the front?” he asked for the 
last time. 

“This is the front. If you walk 15 more 
yards you'll get your head blown off.” 

“Can I stay with you?” 
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“You'll have to get a hole.” 

“Have you a spare hole?” 

At last he found a spare hole in the 
depth of the jungle. It was fairly large 
and two were in it already. Richardson 
crept in, sandwiched himself in between, 
and fell asleep. When he woke in the 
morning he found the two Americans in 
his foxhole stiff and dead, killed the day 
before. 


On Buna Beach, Richardson lived in the 
worst malaria pesthole of the world. 
Ninety-four per cent of the men were 
stricken with the plague. Dave slept with 
them in swamps, his whole body shriv- 
eled up, covered with tropical ulcers. 

Again, he went up with MacArthur’s 
first amphibious invasion to the Solomon 
Sea; he was the first correspondent to raid 
with Lt. Bulkley manning a machine gun 
on a PT boat, and the first American to 
enter Lae. 

The young man who came to the India 
Theater a year ago was a different Rich- 
ardson from the correspondent who went 
to Australia in 1942. Now, he was a sol- 
dier first, correspondent next. His out- 
look had narrowed, his concern in the 
warring world limited itself to the gen- 
eral interest of the average G.I. 


He was one of the four war correspond 
ents allowed to join Marauders and the 
only one to stick it out to the last. Two 
dropped out at the end of the 159 miles 
on the Ledo Road, the third left after the 
first battle becayse he was unable 
out his copy otherwise. Dave stayed 


to get 


RICHARDSON had two weeks for him 
self until he could rejoin Merrill's men 
He used the fortnight to cover Colonel 
Rothwell Brown’s famous tank battle of 
Inkangahtawng in the Hukawng Valley 
It was Dave’s first tank battle, but he 
manned a machine gun inside a tank. 

After the battle of Inkangahtawng, 
Richardson hurried back to the Maraud 
ers for the battle of Myitkyina. He want 
ed to be the first correspondent to enter 
the town, but 8,900 men were ahead of 
him. 

The soldier correspondent walked 71 
miles in three days through muddy, diffi 
cult jungle terrain. Yet, in spite of the 
effort, he was the last correspondent to 
reach the Myitkyina airstrip. 

It was a fiasco Dave never regretted, 
for his name became a legend thereafter 
among the fighting men. He was no 
longer a visitor who comes and sees. He 
was one of them. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William Rutledge III 


Wallace to Writers 
Henry A. WALLACE, champion of 


the common man in the nation’s capital, 
is no novice in banging away at a type 
writer keyboard. He was an editor and 
publisher in Des Moines, lowa—and, inci- 
dentally, a man of Republican political 
faith before going to Washington in 1933 
to take a cabinet post under President 
Roosevelt. 

It may be that the light of this back- 
ground explains that among his writings 
is a plea to the everyday writer to lend 
his thought and product to the problems 
of the day. 

I wrote to Wallace and asked him to 
take over this column for an issue. I do 
not have the benefit of a special presenta- 
tion from his typewriter; but I do have 
an expression of his thoughts on the 
writer and the role he can fill in present 
day affairs: 


ee 

THe writer’s present duty, I am con- 
vinced, is to tell the facts, to give mean- 
ing to the actions and feelings which con- 
stitute the world today and out of which 
the common man, once he has knowledge 
of these things, will draw his own sound 
conclusions. 

“And the writer’s responsibility, I am 
convinced, is first of all to know these 
facts and understand these actions and 
feelings so that he will be able to honestly 
perform his duty of informing the com- 
mon men and women. 

“The common man will read and, read- 
ing, will know and, knowing, will act. He 
will act in the knowledge that we are all 
neighbors whether we want to be or not. 
The airplane and radio and motion pic- 
tures have settled that. The one question 
is as to whether we shall be good neigh- 
bors or bad ones. 

“You can throw your influence and the 
common man’s influence against super- 
governments of cartels and trade re- 
straints which sap the sovereignty of 
elected governments and corrupt the rela- 
tions of those governments one with an- 
other. You must remember that the com- 
mon man holds the promise of this cen- 
tury, speaks all languages, is of all races, 
and constitutes all the marketplace of the 
world.” 


ee 

I REMEMBER a remarkable chapter 
in John Steinbeck’s book, The Grapes of 
Wrath, which begins with the simple 
words, “The spring is beautiful.’ And at 
the end is this: ‘And the smell of rot fills 
the country .. . and in the eyes of the 
people there is a failure; and in the eyes 
of the hungry there is a growing wrath.’ 
In between this beginning and this end, 
Steinbeck tells what happens: ‘Men who 
have created new fruits in the world can- 
not create a system whereby their fruits 
may be eaten.’ 

“Mr. Steinbeck, I think, was touching 
on the tragedy of our time. But I think 
that the promise of our time is precisely 
that we can create a system whereby our 
fruits can be eaten. More than that, I 
think the way to do so is clear before us. 
If we fail, the failure will be so gigantic 
as to bury all the successes of the war 
we are fighting so well. We will not fail.” 


W attace’s appeal is founded on the 
proven experience of the world that a 
few words, one short composition, one 
article, one interview, one book, one 
movie, one letter can embody the power 
and purity of thought to change the entire 
attitude of the world. It is only by think- 
ing in terms of the maximum good for 
the greatest number, however, that these 
thoughts can be hatched. 

A trade journal correspondent, for in- 
stance, may strike upon a business truth 
and suggest an application which can be 
of profound benefit. There is the story in 
the lumber mill of a technical difficulty 
which all the engineering skill the man- 
agement could bring to bear on the prob- 
lem could not solve. Along came a freck- 
led teen-age office boy, who stopped to 
watch one of the attempts. He just up 
and asked, “Well, why don’t you do it 
this way” and that proved the way. 

Words are thoughts and thoughts are 
things. Writers have an extra measure 
of responsibility to bear because in writ- 
ing they are digging deeper into their own 
minds and they are a powerful influence 
in moulding the thoughts and opinions of 
others. And, no one knows, when the 
plainest writer among us may strike off 
one of the most stirring expressions of 
thought. 

See you next issue! 





People 


[Concluded from page 8] 


tire plant dining room, but a section of 
the room could be shown. The winner of 
a job improvement award could be shown 
with his prize-winning gadget if the de- 
tails of the device were not discernible in 
the pictures. 

And so the news horizon gradually ex- 
panded under the watchful eyes of 
trained Army censors until the news- 
paper staff found itself virtually free to 
operate as it chose, provided it was mind- 
ful of a few key policies. 


An interesting discovery was that the 
knowledge of the newspaper readers as 


to their surroundings could be drawn up- 
on to avoid describing scenes and work 
which might convey information to the 
enemy. For instance, an incident taking 
place in “the upper end of Shop A” con- 
veyed a definite impression to the read- 
ers. 

Even in normal times it often is impor- 
tant in business to safeguard trade se- 
crets. Such secrets may include such facts 
as the size of the working force, the exact 
plant policies, the layout of machinery 
and assembly lines, the introduction of 
new products, the launching of new mar- 
keting operations. 

Nor does the house organ editor need 
to chafe too much against the threat of 
censorship. As soon as he gets the skele- 
tons out of the closet and raises the sheet 
from some of the bugaboos by presenting 


for actual review stories and pictures he 
proposes to use, most of the ghost hunt 
will be called off. For the most part, the 
ghosts aren’t there! 

On the other hand, if the editor does 
run into one of those comparatively rare 
situations where a super-cautious censor 
in the form of a timorous superior is 
hamstringing him, he should call atten- 
tion to the successful publishing of a 
newspaper—of all things!—in a war plant 
which the Army itself wanted to keep 
absolutely secret by every human means. 


On the basis of this experience, these 
simple rules should do the trick so far as 
publishing an alive newspaper and yet 
safeguarding information is concerned: 

1. Play up the human interest angle. 
Human nature is inherent in all situa- 
tions, and to tell interestingly of the per- 
sonal activities, foibles, and the normal 
activities of employees will violate the 
most rigid secrecy requirements in only 
the rarest instances. 

2. If it is important not to tell too much 
about the king pins of the business, it may 
be a break for the editor! Dwell on the 
doings of the rank and file they are the 
most interesting to the readers anyhow! 

3. Watch the backgrounds of news- 
pictures, their scope of view, and the 
small details of what employees are pic- 
tured as doing at their work benches. 
Careful controlling of the perspective and 
a little retouching here and there will 
meet the most critical censorship. 

4. Do not be afraid to take for granted 
a lot of knowledge on the part of the 
employee-readers in the details of the 
locale, work, etc. Recounting many of 
these details will be superfluous anyway. 

One final word of caution: The very 
requirement of secrecy and the incon- 
venience of having to submit to a censor 
creates a degree of nervous tension. It 
leads to down right antagonism if you are 
not careful. 

But the ogre of a censor can be quickly 
transmuted into the symvathetic assist- 
ance of one who wants to help the editor 
do his job well without the risk of up- 
setting any apple carts. Get to know your 
censor and work with him. 





Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
here. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 
enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 
from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 20% 
tax, plus existing state taxes. 


Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Federal 
20% tax, and state tax. 


Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 
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Facsimile 


[Concluded from page 9] 


simultaneously over the 


length. 


same wave 


F'M srimutartep the facsimile en- 
thusiasts to new efforts and with other 
developments in the science these things 
seemed possible when military secrecy 
veiled the entire electronics industry: 

Facsimile could be broadcast at any 
time of day or night over an FM station 
without interfering with the regular 
sound schedule. 

The home receiver could be turned on 
from the central broadcast station, a page 
or two transmitted, and the receiver 
turned off again without attention from 
the set owner. 

A facsimile broadcast could be so 
scrambled when put out over the ether 
that it could be successfully received only 
by a set with a complementary unscram- 
bling device. 

A miniature newspaper page made up 
of eight-point type, line drawings and 
photographs could be broadcast and re- 
ceived by facsimile at a speed of at least 
six 74% x 10 inch pages an hour. 


LittLe can be said of the progress fac- 
simile has made since Pearl Harbor. It 
can be assumed that much has been ac- 
complished under military impetus. 

Facsimile experts were quick to call 
the attention of both the Army and the 
Navy to jobs their brain child could do 
best: Communication from ship to ship 
and ship to shore, the sending of maps 
and detailed codes. 

It can be said that speed of transmis- 
sion has been greatly increased. The prob- 
lem of printing a sharply defined type face 
and a contrasting picture seems to offer 
the greatest difficulty, but present day 
samples are vastly superior to the pre- 
war product. 

The full extent to which facsimile 
broadcasting has solved its difficulties un- 
der war development is not publicly 
known, but it is safe to say that the proc- 
ess can already do all of the things its 
enthusiasts claim for it, but has yet to 
attain the perfection its critics demand. 


INEwsPAPERMEN who have forgotten 
about facsimile recently because they 
haven’t seen it in the news may soon be 
startled when facsimile comes forth a 
workable and inexpensive method of 
news dissemination. 

The day when it will supplant the con- 
ventionally printed and delivered news- 
paper is undoubtedly far off. If and when 
that day does come, it will short circuit 
the route from city room to the home, by- 
passing much of the composing room, the 
stereotype foundry, the ponderous press 
equipment, and the elaborate distribution 
system. 

Certainly it is an answer to circulator’s 
pet dream. Every circulator has at least 
once drowned his disgust with the prob- 
lems that attend an organization of little 
merchants only to be tortured for the 
rest of the night by a vision of pneumatic 
tubes that start in his mail room and end 
in the front halls of his subscribers. Will 
facsimile go his dream one better? 


Ir behooves every serious newspaper- 
man to examine this potential giant as an 
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GI NEWSPAPER AIDS SOLDIER’S WIDOW—M /Sot. Eugene Lynch, editor 
of the Stars and Stripes, hands a fistfull of money orders to Capt. Knowlton 
Ames, publications officer for the Africa-Middle East Theater. 


Miuurary editors pass the hat just 
like newspapers back home. And Stars 
and Stripes, the Army’s Africa-Middle 
East paper, has just demonstrated that a 
good cause brings in the money, even 
from soldier’s pay. 

Recently the Stars and Stripes decided 
it ought to do something about a home 
for the widow and eight children of Jake 
Privett, a 37-year-old infantryman killed 
in action with the Third Army in Luxem- 
bourg. So its staff, led by the editor 
M/Sgt. Eugene Lynch of Sacramento, 
Cal., opened its columns to a drive. 

The campaign wound up with $367.50 
on its way to Blytheville, Ark., to help 


build the Privetts a home. The 
came in from Arabia to Dakar. 

One Air Corps squadron at a desert 
post posted a placard over a coin box 
in its mess hall on Easter Sunday. By 
evening the box was filled with piasters, 
frances and rupees to the extent of $91. 

Stars and Stripes is published under 
the direction of Capt. Knowlton Ames, 
of Pasadena, Cal., as publications officer 
for the Africa-Middle East Theater. Capt. 
Ames, who went overseas as an adminis 
tration officer for Yank, the Army week 
ly, was president of the Stanford Uni 
versity chapter of Sigma Delta Chi in 
1941-42. 


money 





adjunct of his trade rather than a com- 
petitor. 

Facsimile can reach the public in two 
ways: Asa subscription service for which 
persons would pay as they now pay for 
their newspaper or as a free service to 
anyone who owns a set as is the case 
with sound broadcasting. It is technically 
possible to limit reception to subscribers. 

With such a tie-up a newspaper could 
broadcast market news to the housewife 
in the morning, stock and bond quota- 
tions to brokers when the market closes, 
baseball scores after the game, and spot 
news and pictures within minutes after 
received in the office. The number of 
regularly printed editions could conceiv- 
ably be cut to one or two a day. 

Advertising, as well, could be offered 
as a bonus to firms who advertised in the 
regular editions. Editors of the facsimile 
edition could develop a technique of pres- 
entation that would lead readers into the 
regular editions of the paper for more de- 
tailed news. 

o 


Rapio stations will undoubtedly fight 
to see that facsimile is broadcast just as 
sound is offered—free to all who have 
sets. They see tremendous advantages to 
combining visual with sound programs. 

Even more important, every owner of 
an FM station will become publisher of 
his own little newspaper merely by add- 
ing a comparatively inexpensive facsimile 
transmitter to his station equipment. But 
if facsimile broadcasting is to follow the 
familiar sound broadcast pattern news 
papers still have the advantage if they act 
promptly. 

Certainly no radio operator untrained in 
the presentation of the written word can 
present a more interesting facsimile news 
paper than the skilled copyreaders and 
makeup editors of a successful newspaper. 
But to keep this natural advantage pub- 
lishers must be among the first to offer 
facsimile, and must start building audi 
ences for this new medium from its incep- 
tion. Facsimile broadcasting should have 
their immediate and careful attention. 
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Japanese Horoscope 


WHAT TO DO WITH JAPAN, by Wilfrid 
Fleisher. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1944. 178 pp. $2.00. 


W uwrrw FLEISHER is one of the 
first men to put forward a concrete pro- 
gram for control of Japan after the war. 

Although many Americans think that 
the Japanese should be treated in a really 
rough way, there are practical limits to 
what can be done about 73,000,000 people 

-Fleisher deals with the possibilities 
realistically. 

Fleisher began his career with the 
Japanese Advertiser in 1914. He has been 
a correspondent in Japan for many pa- 
pers, including the New York Times, 
Herald Tribune, and the old New York 
World. At present he is a special writer 
on the Far East for the Herald Tribune 
and Time magazine and makes his head- 
quarters in Washington where he also 
broadcasts for the OWI. 

Fleisher advocates the destruction of 
Japan’s war industries, but says that it is 
necessary to permit them to retain light 
industries, which cannot be used for mak- 
ing war goods. 

An Allied Control Commission for Ja- 
pan should be established, he says, and 
soldiers not only of the United States and 
China but of all the major powers should 
be used to police that country. 

Fleisher thinks a constitutional mon- 
archy should be established in Japan with 
a head man being called “Emperor,” but 
he feels that Hirohito should be elimi- 
nated. 

The Japanese educational system which 
prevents independent thinking should be 
over-hauled to a major extent in Fleish- 
er’s opinion. 

A valuable part of the book is the 35- 
page appendix which contains the text of 
official statements such as the Cairo Dec- 
laration, which deal with the future of 
the Far East.—Dick Firzpatricx. 


* 
Red Report 


A REPORT FROM RED CHINA, by Har- 
rison Forman. New York: Henry Holt. 
244 pp. $3.00. 


Eprrors on telegraph and cable desks 
are beginning to handle more news about 
China. By spending several hours read- 
ing correspondent Harrison Forman’s Re- 
port From Red China, they would be 
able to do their job more intelligently 
and perhaps with greater fairness. 

Modern China is today a divided na- 
tion. There is the Chiang Kai-shek gov- 
ernment and the Communist government 
which actually controls much of North 
China. Since many predict that the Japa- 
nese must be beaten on the mainland of 
China, America will be faced with a 
dual problem of aid to these Chinese 
regimes. In fact, that problem is here 
now. 

Forman, who has been in China for 
eight years, spent six months in the Com- 
munist-controlled area with a group of 
American correspondents. He is enthu- 
siastic. He says the Chinese Communists 
are independent of Moscow, and are an 
independent political state. They are in- 
terested in two things—making China a 
unified democratic nation and perma- 


nently eliminating the Japanese menace. 

He says that the Communists do not 
want to take the government but merely 
wish to be represented in the government 
with other liberal forces. 

“Report From Red China,” will give 
any reader much information in a fac- 
tual and interesting style—information 
which they probably cannot find else- 
where.—Dick Firzpatrick. 


* 
Pacific Handbook 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS HANDBOOK, 
1944, by R. W. Robson. New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1945. 371 pp. $4.00. 


Worn the possibility that many of the 
Japanese islands in the Pacific, which had 
been occupied by American forces will 
be placed under control of the United 
States after V-J Day, publication in the 
United States of ‘The Pacific Islands 
Handbook” will be of benefit to many 
American newsmen. 

Written by the Australian journalist 
Robert W. Robson, the 371-page book 
gives the complete story of the major 
Pacific islands and groups of islands, 
though in some cases they are only vol- 
canic peaks or atolls. Robson gives the 
history of each island or group, tells 
about its colonization, life on the island 
before the war, notes on the types of peo- 
ples that inhabit these lands surrounded 
by water, the effect of the war on them 
and general information on the govern- 
ment of each. 

For the larger island groups like the 
Philippines, the handbook gives data on 
area and population of the major islands, 
statistics on imports and exports, lists 
principal exports and imports, discusses 
in detail the system of government, the 
leading ports, banking and currency, cus- 
toms, police force, industries, religion and 
education, and climate. 

“The Pacific Islands Handbook,” which 
has an eight-page index, will be an im- 
portant reference book in libraries of 
American newspapers and magazines.— 
Dick FIrzpaTrRick. 

* 


Advice to G.I. Joe 


SHOULD I START MY OWN BUSI- 
NESS? By P. D. Converse. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1945. 44 pp. Free Upon 
Request. 


Many Sigma Delta Chis in service may 
be planning to use funds available to them 
under the GI Bill of Rights to buy their 
own weekly or to enter some phase of 
printing by establishing their own firm. 

This forty-four page booklet carries 
such chapters as: “Why Start a Busi- 
ness?”, “Qualifications for Operating a 
Business Successfully,” “Finding and 
Evaluating Opportunities,” and so on. 
It is designed especially for persons who 
are considering a venture into business. 

The general principles of starting a 
small business also apply to a small print- 
ing plant, a small magazine or a small 
newspaper. 

A free copy of the publication will be 
sent by writing to the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Research, 205 Commerce 
Building, Urbana, Illinois—Dicx Frrz- 
PATRICK. " 


Ernie Pyle 


[Concluded from page 10} 


the invitation extended to him by Dean 
C. E. Edmondson, his friend of many years 
who preceded him in death by a few 
weeks. He had remained loyal to Indiana 
and numbered a host of alumni among his 
friends, but he had wanted to remember 
the university as it was when he was a 
student. 


HeE felt “like a heel,” he said, because 
he wouldn’t make a speech—but he 
couldn’t make a speech. Seated on a 
platform before nearly 4,000 he heard Mr. 
Hastings, James S. Adams, a classmate 
who is now is president of Standard 
Brands; Dean Payne, and President H. B. 
Wells recount his Indiana background and 
eulogize the name he had made. 

At one point he leaned over to whisper 
to the president. The crowd thought: 
“Maybe he is going to break down and 
say a word.” 

What he said was: “Hermie, do I take 
my hat off or keep it on when I get the 
degree?” 

After luncheon with friends and a chat 
with the girl who had turned him down, 
he returned to Dana to write to George 
F. (Dixie) Heighway, alumni secretary: 

“It was a wonderful day, Dixie. Instead 
of hating it, as I had anticipated, Id al- 
most like to do it again. You couldn’t 
have arranged it any better for my pleas- 
ure. I am deeply appreciative. 

“Thanks again for everything.” 





$800 IN PRIZES 


FOR NEW JUVENILES! 


MERRY-DAY HOUSE is anx- 
ious to discover new artists and 
authors who can create fresh and 
sparkling children’s books. 


We’re offering prizes for juve- 
niles for children between the 
ages of 3 and 10. 


First prize... .. $500 
Second prize... $200 
Third prize... . $100 
Contest closes October 15. 


Write for a descriptive brochure, 
to 


Contest Editor 
Dept. D 


MERRY-DAY HOUSE 


421 Hudson St. 
New York City 14 
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Graham E. Golson 


First Lt. Graham E. Golson (Emory Pro- 
fessional ‘41) was killed in action while 
serving with the 3d Division of the United 
States Marines on Guam. Lt. Golson was 
city editor of the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
when he volunteered in the Marines 
early in 1942. He held both A.B. and 
M.A. degrees from Emory University 
where he was a campus leader as a stu- 
dent editor and an athlete before his 
graduation in 1937. He edited his father’s 
newspaper, the Houston (Miss.) Times- 
Post before going as a reporter to Macon. 
His parents, Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Golson 
of Houston, Miss., survive. 





Walter L. Amsler 


First Lt. Walter L. Amsler Jr. (Texas ‘43) 
was killed in a crash at Ledo, India, 
while piloting a plane in the llth U. S. 
Combat Cargo Squadron. A Senior jour- 
nalism student at the University of Texas 
when he entered service, he had had 800 
hours of combat flying and held the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross with one Oak 
Leaf cluster and the Air Medal with three 
clusters. He was assistant public rela- 
tions officer of his squadron at the time 
of his death. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter S. Amsler of McGregor, Texas, 
survive. 
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First Lt. Deverton Carpenter 


First Lt. Deverton Carpenter (Washing- 
ton and Lee ‘37) died of injuries received 
in action in Germany while attached to 
Gen. George Patton’s 3d Army staff. 
Police reporter on the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader when he entered service 
early in 1942, he was 29 and the son of 
State Senator and Mrs. J. C. Carpenter 
of Clifton Forge, Va. High tribute was 
paid the soldier-reporter in an editorial 
by his boss, Dr. Douglass Freeman, au- 
thor of “Lee's Lieutenants.” A Signal 
Corps officer, he had won the Bronze 
Star for gallantry in France. 





Capt. Dimke Killed 


Capt. CHARLES R. DrmMKE (Missouri ’40) 
of the Army Air Force was killed in a 
plane crash while serving as an instruc 
tor as a member of the 80th Bombing 
Squadron. A graduate of the University 
of Missouri school of journalism, he was 
on the copy desk of the Cleveland Press 
when he enlisted as an Air Force cadet 
in the spring of 1941. Capt. Dimke’s serv 
ice included anti-submarine patrol in the 
Caribbean. He held the Air Medal. He 
was married in 1942 to Miss Georgia Ben 
nett and was the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. F. Dimke of Wauseon, Ohio. 


First Lt. Wiut1am A. McCampBELL JR. 
(California 43) won the Silver Star for 
gallantry in leading a patrol against a 
strongly fortified position in the capture 
of Metz. A journalism graduate of the 
University of California, he is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. McCampbell of Cal 
exico, Cal., and served with the 95th In 
fantry Division. His wife lives in Sacra 
mento, Cal., where a son, William III, was 


born March 17. 


Prc. Ropert F. LANpvER Jr. (Southern Cal 
ifornia 43) was liberated from a German 
prison camp in April, after four months’ 
captivity, and returned to this country 
a month later. 
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Virgil L. Lewis 
Lt. Col. Virgil L. Lewis (lowa ‘30) was 
killed in action with the American Army 
at Monteverdi, Italy, while in command 
of the lst Battalion, 168th Infantry, 34th 
Division. A graduate of the University of 
Iowa, where he edited the Daily Iowan, 
Lt. Col. Lewis was on leave of absence 
from the Associated Press during his mil- 
itary service which included action in 
North Africa as well as in Italy. He had 
reported for the Waterloo (lowa) Cour- 
ier before joining the AP in Denver. His 
wife, the former Dorothy Rate of Iowa 
City, survives. 





James L. Marsland 


First Lt. James L. Marsland (Cornell ‘41) 
died in New York City following his 
medical discharge after two years of 
service in the Infantry. A 1941 gradu- 
ate of Cornell, where he was a member 
of the board of the Daily Sun and presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, he was called 
to service early in 1942 as a second 
lieutenant and was serving as an in- 
structor at Stephensville, Texas, when 
taken ill. His parents, Dr. and Mrs. M. 
Elliot Marsland, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
survive. 
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Georgia Reunion 
on Three Fronts 


C apr. EUGENE PHILLIPS (Georgia 
39) reports a continuous Georgia re- 
union in seven campaigns on three fronts. 
The young cavalryman returned briefly 
to the University of Georgia campus be- 
tween campaigns this spring to tell of 
meeting fellow graduates of the Henry 
W. Grady school of journalism in North 
Africa, Italy, France and Germany. 

Capt. Phillips, former reporter on the 
Atlanta Journal and Georgian, fought in 
French Morocco and Tunis and led the 
first patrol into Messina, landed with a 
mechanized force in Italy and went to 
England to join Gen. Patton’s forces for 
the Norman invasion. 

In Naples he encountered Lt. (j.g.) 
Duncan L. McRae (Georgia ’39), of East- 
man, Ga. In a street in Tunisia, after 
Rommel’s Africa Corps had surrendered, 
Capt. Phillips spotted Lt. (j.g.) Louis 
Johnson of Atlanta, a former reporter for 
the Atlanta Journal. 

Enroute to England by plane, the cap- 
tain found S/Sgt. Tom McRae (Georgia 
’°37) of McRae, Ga., a former Atlanta 
Constitution reporter now an editor of 
the Algiers edition of Stars and Stripes. 
A Norman apple orchard brought the 
next reunion, with Capt. Thomas J. Ham- 
ilton, Jr. (Georgia ’28), former New York 
Times correspondent in Madrid and Lon- 
don. Capt. Hamilton was a charter mem- 
ber of the Georgia chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi and a Rhodes scholar. 

Paris produced another fellow alumnus, 
Major M. Robert Pollock, on leave from 
Station WSB in Atlanta as SHAEF radio 
officer. Capt. Phillips’ last encounter was 
with John B. McDermott, United Press 
correspondent, near the German border. 
McDermott, a 1939 graduate of the Geor- 
gia school, is another pupil of Dean John 
E. Drewry. 





First Lt. Tuomas G. Jupp (Oregon ’41) 
has been promoted to captain while serv- 
ing with the Sixth Air Force in Panama. 
A 1942 graduate in journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, he reported for the 
Deseret News of Salt Lake City before 
entering service. 


Lr. ArtHuR H. Wuirrep (Missouri ’39) 
recently returned to the United States 
from England, where he was based with 
the air forces. He was formerly with 
the American Eagle Squadron of the Brit- 
ish Royal Air Force and served with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force prior to his 
transfer to the USAAF. 


Ser. THomas J. Hooper (Marquette °41), 
combat correspondent with the 38th Di- 
vision, had his share of excitement when 
Jap shells from Corregidor sought out 
his destroyer during the invasion of 
Luzon. 


First Lr. Atonzo W. JAMISON JR. (Texas 
41) went through to the V-E Day finish 
in Germany with the 7th Army. He saw 
action in North Africa, Sicily, Italy and 
France. 


Marine Lr. Geratp A. Hoeck (Washing- 
ton °42) has been awarded the Bronze 
Star medal for his “outstanding contribu- 
tion” as a Japanese language officer dur- 
ing the battles for Saipan and Tinian. 
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DALLAS INITIATES NINE—Six professional members and three under- 
graduates of Southern Methodist University were initiated in a Founders 
Day program held by the Dallas (Texas) Professional Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, aided by the SMU chapter. Standing (left to right): Charles E. 
McClelland, public relations, United States Steel Corp.; J. Richard Brown, 
editor, Southwestern Purchaser; Willard C. Haselbush, United Press; Wil- 
liam H. Bradfield, Jr.. SMU undergraduate; Baron Creager, Smith Publi- 
cations: John W. Royall, Jr., and Coit E. Butler, SMU undergraduates. 
Seated: Capt. Faraon Moss, public relations offcer, McCloskey General 
Hospital Temple, Texas, Wick Fowler, Dallas Morning News war corre- 
spondent; Walter R. Humphrey, editor of the Temple Telegram and former 
national president of the fraternity who conducted the initiation; Lillard B. 
Barham, managing editor, Dallas Times Herald, and James Taylor, pub- 

lisher, Corsicana (Texas) Democrat-Truth. 





OM Journal 


[Concluded from page 7] 


gestions picked up from various sources. 
He directs the magazine’s reprint serv- 
ice, which offers poster-size blowups to 
units that want to use them for training 
or morale-building purposes. 

He gets a lot of letters saying some- 
thing like, “We saw the story of our out- 
fit in the Journal and would like 200 
copies—enough for everyone. .. .” They 
get them. 

Heading the writing staff are 2d Lts. 
Claude M. Wilson, Emory graduate of 
1942, and Sidney Paul, who studied at Co- 
lumbia. Both are former radio writers, 
Wilson with WSB, Atlanta, Ga., and Paul 
with WOR, New York. 

Enlisted writers are S/Sgt. Myrom 
Oates, former editor of Apparel Arts, 
Chicago trade journal; Pvt. Pearl Slutz, 
who wrote advertising copy in Philadel- 
phia; Pfc. Ken Striker, former assistant 
manager of the McCann-Erickson’s Port- 
land (Ore.) branch; Pfc. Frank P. Gill, ex- 
Detroit Free Press entertainment editor; 
and T/5 Z. N. Tutler, free-lance. 


To put across many an idea that needs 
a persuasive treatment, the Journal re- 
lies on its oldest character, Sgt. Brown. 
The Sergeant, cast as a salty old-Army 
top kick whose English ain’t so hot, but 
whose ideas are, appears weekly on the 
inside front cover, ghosted by Tutler and 
others. 

In a department called “IMP—the I in 


GI Means Improvise,” appear the many 
time and labor-saving devices with which 
the American soldier has demonstrated 
his natural flair for mechanics. Some of 
the improvisations have filled gaps where 
operations might have broken down. 

Incoming plans for “Imps” go to the 
field studies branch of the Technical 
Training Service where professional 
gadgeteers build them, test them under 
actual operating conditions, and comment 
on their practicality. None is printed 
without this recommendation. 

The QMC has its own version of Sad 
Sack, the eternal snafu, in Pvt. Paskewitz, 
whose clumsy antics adorn the back page 
of the Journal. Paskewitz, soon to ap- 
pear in a Look magazine issue, is the 
brainchild of T/4 Chester Adams. 


ENTHUSIASTIC letters from the field 
are a shot in the arm to the staff. This 
one is especially prized: 

“Orchids to you, to all your staff and 
contributors—or whiskey, if you prefer. 

“What I am trying to say is, your mag 
azine is “TOPS.” I’m the S-4 of an In- 
fantry Replacement Training Center 
charged with the procurement and main- 
tenance of everything but the ’ole man’s 
cat and out of nowhere comes your QM 
Journal. I have found it most helpful. I 
look forward to its arrival with the same 
desire as I do the Infantry Journal and 
the Military Review; yes, and even Es- 
quire! Thanks for sending it. 

“Lt. Col. G. E. R.” 

From a QM that’d be appreciated. But 

from an Infantryman—wow! 
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Looking back over the last 25 years, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.) might 
take justifiable pride in the fact that 
its research development and engi- 
neering arms have been associated 
with practically every important de- 
velopment in the jndustry- But its 
technical mem have little time today 
for looking backward. Their real 
business is with the beckoning dec- 


ades of peace: 


STANDARD OIL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
BAYWAY, NEW JERSEY 


OPERATING THE ESSO RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Where America Gets the World’s Foremost 
Petroleum Research 
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Capital 
Comment 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


WV asuincron—many Sigma Delta 


Chis here in the capital will sincerely miss 
Ernie Pyle (Indiana '23) who while he 
was here as managing editor of the 
Scripps Howard Washington Daily News 
was at most SDX functions. Although 
Pyle won his fame as a war correspond- 
ent, SDX members here are heard sug- 
gesting some sort of an annual memorial 
award for excellence in feature writing 
or local news coverage... . 

Theodore F. Koop (Iowa ’27) has been 
appointed assistant director of censorship 
in charge of the press division by Direc- 
tor of Censorship Byron Price (National 
Honorary '41). Koop was on loan to the 
Office of Censorship as a Naval Reserve 
officer and was returned to civilian life 
to take this job. He was with the Asso- 
ciated Press in various parts of the coun- 
try and for many years here in Washing- 
ton. He also has been on the staff of the 
National Geographic Magazine. 

The Pulitzer Prize winner for tele- 
graphic correspondents this year, James 
B. “Scotty” Reston, joined SDX in Janu- 
ary. He is the national correspondent of 
the New York Times and received the 
award on the paper’s office reporting of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference... . 


A WEEK doesn’t pass here in the na- 
tion’s capital that one doesn’t turn up 
another member of Sigma Delta Chi, who 
have recently come to Washington or who 
have been here before but did not make 
themselves known to the local chapter. 
... Donald E. Lynch (Marquette ’35) is 
a lieutenant senior grade in the Navy 
and is public relations officer for the 
Division of Shore Establishments and 
Civilian Personnel. Before coming on 
duty with the Navy, he was with the 
city staff of the Chicago Sun. Previously 
he had been the managing editor of the 
Crookston (Minnesota) Times and with 
the AP in Denver. He was then switched 
to the AP in Nashville where he was a 
political writer covering the state cap- 
ae 

Jack Cobbs (Stanford '39) is now on 
the Washington staff of Business Week. 
He took a year of graduate work at Stan- 
ford, followed by another at Harvard 
where he received a master’s degree in 
economics. He was with the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board before joining 
the New York staff of Business Week in 
1942. A year later he was transferred 
to the nation’s capital... . 


Arrer twenty-eight months duty on 
the USS Pennsylvania, which saw action 
in all Pacific invasions from Attu through 
Luzon, Lt. (j.g.) Hugh Welch (SMU ’41) 
is now on duty with the Navy Depart- 
ment here doing public relations. 

After two years as a reporter on the 
San Angelo (Texas) Standard Times, he 
entered Southern Methodist University 
and worked summers on the Standard 
Times. In his senior year Hugh worked 





CHICAGO PUBLISHER JOINS FRATERNITY—Marshall Field, founder of 
the Chicago Sun, was one of six professional members initiated by the 
Chicago Headline Club, graduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, at a found- 
ers’ day dinner in April. Left to right: Robert F. Hurleigh, WBBM news 
commentator, Mr. Field, John Graham Dowling, Sun war correspondent 
in the Pacific, Frederick Kuh, a charter member of the old University of 
Chicago chapter and chief of the Sun’s London bureau, Clem Randau. 
Sun business manager, and Arnold Gingrich, editor of Esquire. All but 
Kuh were initiates. The sixth new member, Robert E. Kennedy, editorial 
page chief of the Chicago Times, missed the photographer. 





on the night desk of the Dallas bureau 
of the AP. He won the Sigma Delta Chi 
Achievement Award in his senior year 
and after graduation in 1942 entered the 
Naval service. .. . 


Two SDX men hold top press spots 
with the National War Labor Board... . 
Archie W. Robinson (Michigan ’27) is 
director of the public information divi- 
sion of the War Labor Board. After grad- 
uation, he worked for the Royal Oak 
(Mich.) Tribune and then went to the 
Detroit News as a reporter, later labor 
editor. He came to Washington in No- 
vember, 1942, as assistant director of PI 
and was made head man last year... . 
Robinson’s chief assistant is Joe Gam- 
batese (Western Reserve °33), who came 
to Washington last year as assistant di- 
rector of the public information division 
of the WLB and chief of its press section. 
Joe went to the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
upon graduation as a court reporter and 
later became labor editor. In 1942, he 
joined the WLB as regional information 
director in Cleveland and came to the na- 
tion’s capital in March of 1944... 
Another who turned up in Washington 
is Don Hogate (DePauw, ’22). who is 
with the public relations staff of General 
Motors. In college, Don was president of 
the mother chapter at’ Greencastle. When 
he finished school, he worked for Scripps 
Howard on the Indianapolis Times, and 
then went to the Miami News. After that 
he worked on the Washington Herald and 
in 1925 joined the staff of the Chicago 
Tribune. He went into public relations 
work in Detroit and in 1934 joined Gen- 
eral Motors public relations department 


and was transferred to Washington in 
ar 


LIEUTENANT JAMES COPLEY (South 
California Professional, ’42) is on duty 
with the Navy as secretary of the Navy 
Board of Production Awards. He is the 
son of the owner of the seventeen Cop- 
ley papers in Illinois and California. After 
graduating from Yale in 1939, Jim worked 
successively on four of the chain’s Cali- 
fornia papers, the Culver City Star News. 
the Alhambra Post Advocate, the Glen- 
dale News Press and the San Diego Union 
and the San Diego Tribune Sun in nearly 
every journalistic capacity until he en- 
tered the service in March, 1942... . 

The Copley papers are represented here 
in Washington by another member, Rob- 
ert Watt Richards (Illinois, ’21). After 
graduating from, the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern, Richards 
joined the staff of Copley’s Aurora (IIl.) 
Beacon News and spent twenty years 
with the paper in numerous capacities. 

He was a roving correspondent for the 
chain when in 1943 he joined the office 
of Strategic Services (known here in 
Washington as the Cloak and Dagger 
boys) as North African operations officer. 
He returned to the Copley papers in 1944 
and was made chief of the chain’s Wash- 
ington bureau. Richards says that the 
“Watt” in his name is there because the 
inventor was his great-great-great-grand- 
father. 





The Waupun (Wis.) Leader-News, pub- 
lished by Georce W. Greene (Beloit ’21), 
devoted its entire front page for the week- 
ly edition of May 10 to a kickoff adver- 
tisement for the 7th War Loan drive. 
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There are many ways, both human and 
mechanical. But one of the simplest is 
to see that workers get good food to eat. 

In plants all across the country, 
cafeterias, canteens and food wagons 
serving nutritious, wéiFbalanced meals 
have cut down accidents and illness, 
while stepping up production. 

An Alabama mill increased produc- 
tion 10% within two weeks after food 
service was installed. A Washington 
plant cut labor turnover and absen- 
teeism in half with a modern cafeteria. 
A California construction firm found 
that lost time saved by a good dietitian 
totaled $24,000 in 14 months.* 
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Wichita Plant — Boeing Airplane Company 


increase war production 


Milk, of course, is a basic part of all 
these food programs, for milk is na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food. Simply 
by serving workers a free pint of milk 
every day, a New Jersey rubber com- 
pany reduced accidents 30%, sent pro- 
duction up and absenteeism down. 

We're glad that milk and its many 
products are helping to keep war work- 
ers on the job and war production roll- 
ing. We're on the job, too, in the 
National Dairy Laboratories, search- 
ing always for better ways to bring you 
the good health inherent in milk. 

*All figures from War Food Administration 


which will gladly help you plan a sound food 
program. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


| NATIONAL DAIRY 


| PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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South Pole or Circus 





Byrd and his little band of explorers land on the barren shores of 


the Pole—with them you'll find somebody representing the Press. 





Ringling Brothers has a new “daring” tight-rope walking act—it’s 


in the papers the next day, pictures and all. 





No matter what happens or where it happens, the Press is always 


there to relay the story back to its readers. 


The Press has served the nation well. 





And we, at Eprror & PUBLISHER, feel justifiably proud. We've been 


the newspaper for these newspaper people for over sixty years. 








Just check any issue of E & P. You find news behind the war cover- 
age, what’s new in radio and television, new circulation methods—many 
valuable features and new departments, “The Advertising Survey,” 
Promotion, “In the Business Office,” and “Shop Talk at Thirty.” 
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